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Presidential Assistant Kissinger Discusses 
Negotiations for Peace in Indochina 


Following is the transcript of a news con- 
ference held by Henry A. Kissinger, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs , in the East Room of the White 
House on January 26 . 

White Hou»e pres* release dated January 26 

Dr. Kissinger: I would like to make a few 
extemporaneous remarks, and I hope you will 
let me move the verbs around in the tran- 
script. 

I wanted to say something first of all about 
the spirit in which we approached these 
secret negotiations, then I want to tell you 
where we stand, in our judgment, and then I 
will take your questions. 

As you remember from the many briefings 
that we have had on Viet-Nam, there has 
been no issue of greater concern to this ad- 
ministration than to end the war in Viet- 
Nam on a negotiated basis. We have done 
so because of what we felt the war was doing 
to us as a people and because we felt that it 
was essential that whatever differences that 
may have existed about how we entered the 
war and how we conducted the war, that we 
ended it in a way that showed that we had 
been fair, that we had been reasonable, and 
that all concerned people could support. 

We have not approached these negotia- 
tions in order to score debating points. We 
have not conducted these negotiations in 
order to gain any domestic benefits. 

In the very first meeting that we con- 
ducted with the other side, we mentioned 
these principles: We said, one, we want a 
just settlement. Secondly, we recognize you 
will be there after we have left and therefore 
it is in our interest that we make a settlement 
that you will want to keep. We have said 
that we will try to make a settlement that 


takes account of your sacrifices and of 
your concerns. I mentioned principles that 
were advanced in meetings that were not in- 
tended for publication at a time when we 
would have liked nothing better than to be 
able to conclude secretly what has been, for 
many of us, the greatest goal that we have 
set for ourselves in this administration. 

I mention that because whatever the de- 
bates now should be — and even though we 
don't argue that other proposals are not pos- 
sible, we put these proposals forward with 
the intention to be fair, to be just — that if 
we do not succeed in convincing fairminded 
Americans that we have made a serious 
effort, then no matter what debating points 
we score besides are irrelevant. 

I think this is important to understand 
the spirit in which we approach it. And in 
order to illustrate this spirit, let me read you 
the two notes, one with which we trans- 
mitted our last proposal to the other side and 
the other one in which we proposed that we 
were ready for a meeting. 

The note which we transmitted with our 
October 11 proposal read as follows : 

“At the September 13 meeting Minister 
Xuan Thuy stated that the U.S. side should 
review the various suggestions made by the 
North Vietnamese. The North Vietnamese 
side has also said that it would be forthcom- 
ing if a generous proposal is made by the 
U.S. side. The U.S, believes that this new 
proposal” — which is the one we made yester- 
day, more or less — “goes to the limits of 
possible generosity and fully takes into ac- 
count the North Vietnamese propositions. 
The U.S. hopes that the North Vietnamese 
response will reflect the same attitude. 

“Dr. Kissinger is prepared to meet on No- 
vember 1, 1971 with Mr. Le Due Tho, or 
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some other appropriate official from Hanoi, 
together with Minister Xuan Thuy. He will 
be prepared at that meeting also to take ac- 
count of other points that have been dis- 
cussed in previous meetings in this channel.” 

In other words, we were not offering it on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

“In the interim it is expected that both 
sides will refrain from bringing pressures 
through public statements which can only 
serve to complicate the situation.” This was 
to avoid having a public and secret proposal 
simultaneously. 

“The U.S. side is putting forward these 
new proposals as one last attempt to negoti- 
ate a just settlement before the end of 1971.” 
In other words, this was not a bellicose, take- 
it-or-leave-it statement. 

Then when on November 17 we were told 
that Mr. Le Due Tho was ill, on November 
19 we transmitted the following message: 
“On October 11, 1971, the U.S. side made a 
comprehensive proposal designed to bring a 
rapid end to the war on a basis just for all 
parties. The U.S. proposal took fully into ac- 
count the propositions of the North Viet- 
namese side, including all the concerns raised 
at the last private meeting on September 13, 
1971. The U.S. side also indicated that it 
would be prepared to take account of other 
points that have been discussed in previous 
meetings in this channel. 

“The U.S. proposed a meeting on Novem- 
ber 1, 1971 between Dr. Kissinger and Spe- 
cial Adviser Le Due Tho, or some other ap- 
propriate official from Hanoi, together with 
Minister Xuan Thuy. The North Vietnamese, 
in an October 25, 1971 message, said that 
Special Adviser Le Due Tho and Minister 
Xuan Thuy agreed to meet with Dr. Kissin- 
ger on November 20, 1971. The U.S. side ac- 
cepted this new date. 

“On November 17, 1971, the North Viet- 
namese side informed the U.S. side that Spe- 
cial Adviser Le Due Tho was now ill and 
unable to attend the November 20 meeting. 
The U.S. side regrets this illness. Under 
these circumstances, no point would be 
served by a meeting. 

“The U.S. side stands ready to meet with 


Special Adviser Le Due Tho, or any other 
representative of the North Vietnamese po- 
litical leadership, together with Minister 
Xuan Thuy, in order to bring a rapid end to 
the war on a basis just for all parties. It will 
wait to hear recommendations from the 
North Vietnamese side as to a suitable date.” 

I mention these to indicate the tone and 
the spirit in which we have attempted to 
approach this issue, and the tone and the 
spirit in which we would like to conduct the 
domestic debate in this country, because we 
think the issue is much too important for 
anyone to win or lose simply a tactical argu- 
ment. 

Now, then, ladies and gentlemen, let me 
tell you where I believe we stand today, how 
we got there, and what the remaining issues 
are. 

You are all familiar with the proposal that 
the President advanced in his address yes- 
terday. 

In short, it calls for a total withdrawal 
from South Viet-Nam of all U.S. and other 
foreign forces allied with the Government of 
South Viet-Nam within 6 months after an 
agreement. 

It proposes the release of all prisoners of 
war. The language is more complex, but I 
am just trying to summarize it 

It advances certain principles which 
should govern the political future of South 
Viet-Nam, which include limitations on mili- 
tary and economic assistance, to a policy of, 
in effect, nonalignment for all the countries 
of Southeast Asia, including, of course, 
South Viet-Nam. 

Most importantly, it includes a new elec- 
tion for a new political leadership in South 
Viet-Nam. There are two provisions with 
respect to this. 

One is the creation immediately upon sign- 
ing of an agreement of an electoral commis- 
sion, including all political forces of South 
Viet-Nam, including the National Liberation 
Front. That commission would have sole 
responsibility for organizing and supervis- 
ing the election so that the government in 
office would have no responsibility for or- 
ganizing the election and no power with 
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respect to supervising it. That commission 
begins operating the day the agreement is 
signed. Secondly, it proposes, and President 
Thieu has proposed, that a month before the 
election, 5 months after the agreement is 
signed, or at any rate 1 month before the 
election if the election is held sooner, he will 
resign and so will the elected Vice President 
of South Viet-Nam. The day-to-day adminis- 
tration would be in the hands of a caretaker 
government headed by the president of the 
Senate. The election, however, would be run, 
organized, and supervised by the electoral 
commission, which will have been operating 
in any event for 5 months. 

Fourthly, there is a provision for a cease- 
fire throughout Indochina. And then there 
are other provisions such as the negotiation 
among the countries of Indochina about var- 
ious steps to guarantee their sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and noninterference in 
each other’s affairs, international super- 
vision, and an international guarantee. 

So we can narrow the issues, let me ex- 
plain to you how we got to where we are. I 
will not discuss the six private meetings 
that took place in 1969 and 1970, because 
they are not relevant to our immediate con- 
cern, even though they, too, invariably broke 
down on the same issue that has character- 
ized these. But let me talk about the six 
private meetings that took place in 1971, on 
May 31, June 26, July 12, July 26, August 16, 
and September 13. 

I will not describe each of these meetings, 
because as I said yesterday, we will attempt 
to maintain as much of the confidentiality 
of this channel as is compatible with the 
necessity of explaining our position to our 
public, but I will give, in gross terms, the 
main issues. 

On May 31, we proposed a withdrawal of 
American forces. We were prepared to set 
a deadline for the withdrawal of American 
forces in return for a cease-fire and the ex- 
change of prisoners. This was the first time 
that the United States had indicated a will- 
ingness to set a date, the first time that the 
United States had indicated that it w-as pre- 


pared to do so unilaterally; that is to say, 
without an equivalent assurance of with- 
drawal from the other side. 

Things moved so fast that the break- 
throughs of one year tend to be overlooked 
the following year. The North Vietnamese 
response was not that there was this or that 
element of the proposal that was unaccept- 
able. They did not say “Cease-fire is difficult 
for us." The North Vietnamese said that 
any proposal that did not include political 
elements could not even be negotiated. So 
our attempt to negotiate the military issue 
separately was simply rejected. The North 
Vietnamese, I repeat, insisted that any set- 
tlement had to include political aspects. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have noticed in 
some commentaries a reference to the fact 
that our proposal yesterday is complex; why 
didn't we put forward a simplified proposal? 

We put forward a simplified proposal. It 
w y as not negotiated. It is the other side 
which has insisted that the only possible 
proposal is one that includes the political 
elements. I may say that this is the one posi- 
tion — or one of the positions — which they 
have never altered, on which they have never 
showm the slightest give, and it is therefore 
our attempt to accommodate to their posi- 
tion, not our attempt to complicate the situa- 
tion, that accounts for the nature of our pro- 
posal yesterday. 

Now, then, as w r e told you yesterday, at 
the next private meeting on June 26, they 
put forward their nine-point proposal which, 
indeed, linked together the political and mili- 
tary issues. 

Now, consistent with our attempt to pro- 
tect the confidentiality of these negotiations 
to the maximum, we are not releasing their 
nine-point proposal, although I repeat on the 
record what I said to you on background 
yesterday; that is to say, if the other side — 
[Laughter.] I noticed that one of the news- 
papers said “A White House official who 
participated in the negotiations" [laughter] 
and since we have not revealed Ziegler’s 
[Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Secretary to Presi- 
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dent Nixon] participation, it had to be me. 
[Laughter.] 

In any event, I will say that if the other 
side wishes to release its nine-point pro- 
posal, we have no objection. As the Presi- 
dent pointed out to you yesterday, 4 days 
later the other side published a seven-point 
proposal which presented us with a slight 
difficulty: that we had a secret proposal in 
the private channel and a public proposal in 
the public channel; that we were accused of 
not responding to the public proposal while 
we were negotiating the private proposal. 

I was asked yesterday what the difference 
is between the nine- and seven-point pro- 
posals. I will sum it up as follows: 

First, the grammar of the nine points is 
somewhat easier to grasp for the American 
mind. It is less ambiguous because it was 
not intended for publication, and therefore, 
from a negotiating point of view, as one was 
negotiating it, the formulations were simply 
quite different, even when the substance was 
the same. On a number of issues the sub- 
stance was the same, although the formula- 
tion was different. 

On the political solution, that is, on the 
political content of the future of South Viet- 
Nam, the seven points are much more de- 
tailed than the nine points. 

On the cease-fire, the nine points are more 
detailed than the seven points; indeed, the 
seven points, in effect, are a truce made with 
American forces while we withdraw. The 
nine points are a cease-fire in our sense, to be 
concluded together with the overall settle- 
ment. So, therefore, the cease-fire is not in 
itself an issue in the negotiations, the princi- 
ple of the cease-fire. 

Then there are some points covered in the 
nine points that are not covered in the seven 
points, such as international supervision, 
respect for the Geneva accords of 1954 and 
1962, and a general statement about the 
problems of Indochina. 

I have gone into this detail because at the 
June 26 meeting we agreed, contrary to our 
May 31 proposal, that we would lump the 


political and military issues together — that 
is to say, we accepted the nine points as a 
basis for negotiation — and from then on, 
every American proposal has followed the 
sequence and the subject matter of the nine 
points. 

Now, you can ask me “Why do we have 
eight and they have nine if we have followed 
the sequence and the subject matter of their 
points ?” The answer is, one of their nine 
points is a demand for reparations as part of 
a settlement, as it is, indeed, in the seven 
points. We took the position that we could 
net, in honor, make a peace settlement in 
which we would be obligated under the terms 
of the peace settlement to pay reparations. 

We did, however, tell the other side that 
while we would not include the reparations 
as part of the peace settlement, we could give 
and undertake, a voluntary undertaking by 
the President, that there would be a massive 
reconstruction program for all of Indochina 
in which North Viet-Nam could share to the 
extent of several billion dollars. 

So this is the only difference in the, se- 
quence and in the content of the points. 
Therefore, if you want to know why do we 
have eight points, why are they complex, 
why did we follow them in this sequence, it 
is our attempt not to be complicated but 
our attempt to be conciliatory; it is our at- 
tempt to go the extra mile. 

Now, then, in June and July we went 
through the nine points, point by point. We 
followed the strategy of seeing whether we 
could get an agreement in principle, and then 
if we got an agreement in principle, our in- 
tention was, our mutual intention was, to 
pass the implementation into the public 
forum where the experts could deal with the 
matter on a more sustained basis than on 
these rather complicated and difficult secret 
trips to Paris. 

After having gone through every point of 
the nine points, and in those categories 
where the seven points were more specific 
than the nine points — tha t is to say, those 
categories that pertain to the political future 
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of South Viet-Nam and to its legal status — 
with respect to those we answered the seven 
points. We then tabled an eight-point pro- 
posal, and now you understand why it was 
eight points, on August 16. 

That proposal set a date for withdrawal 
which was 9 months after signing an agree- 
ment, or to put it another way, we said, “We 
are prepared to withdraw by August 1, 
1972, provided an agreement is reached by 
November 1, 1971.” It included specific pro- 
posals for American neutrality in the forth- 
coming South Vietnamese elections, and for 
the first time introduced a number of polit- 
ical principles, such as a declaration of the 
American willingness to limit our aid to 
South Viet-Nam if North Viet-Nam would 
agree to a limitation; and secondly, it agreed 
to the principle of nonalignment for South 
Viet-Nam as long as all the other countries of 
Indochina agreed to the principle of non- 
alignment. 

We pointed out that the publication of 
such principles was in itself a political fact 
and would in itself affect the political evolu- 
tion, and we formally stated that we were 
prepared to have an economic reconstruction 
program along the lines of what had been 
orally discussed before. 

This was turned down on September 13, 
essentially on two grounds: that the with- 
drawal date was too long and that we had 
been unclear about how we defined total 
withdrawal — that is to say, whether any 
forces would remain in an individual capac- 
ity — and secondly, on the ground that a 
simple declaration of American political 
neutrality while the existing government 
stayed in office would not overcome the ad- 
vantage of the existing government in run- 
ning and being in office. 

We therefore reflected about these two ob- 
jections and we submitted, in early October, 
October 11, the proposal which you have, 
essentially, before you, indicating that we 
were prepared to implement it in stages. 

In this proposal, we met the first point by 
indicating that we were talking about the 
total withdrawal of all U.S. and allied forces. 
We shortened the deadline. We gave a precise 


description of how the political process might 
operate; that is to say, we put forward the 
electoral commission, and we indicated that 
President Thieu had agreed that he would 
resign prior to the election. 

And we also indicated that we were pre- 
pared, once the global agreement was signed 
in principle, to begin implementing the with- 
drawal and prisoner exchange portions, even 
while the other elements were still being 
ironed out, provided that the final agree- 
ment would be reached within that 6-month 
period in which the withdrawals were run- 
ning. 

Yesterday's proposal is essentially the pro- 
posal we made October 11, to which we have 
never had a response. It added, as a new ele- 
ment, the public commitment of the United 
States and of the Government of South Viet- 
Nam, which is a crucial new element, because 
it is of profound significance to the political 
evolution of South Viet-Nam. 

So, this is where we are today. 

Now’, let me sum up what the two conten- 
tious issues are so that we can narrow’ the 
debate. There is no debate — I have watched 
some commentaries and read some news- 
papers — about the cease-fire as part of the 
settlement. We may well differ about how we 
define the cease-fire, but that is not a con- 
tentious issue. 

In fact, of the nine points of the other side, 
seven have been more or less — I don't want 
to say “agreed to," but the differences have 
been narrowed to manageable proportions. 
There are two issues; one is the withdrawal, 
the other is the political evolution. 

With respect to the withdrawal, there is 
an ambiguity about the word “date certain." 
The North Vietnamese position is that w'e 
should set a date, that we will implement it, 
regardless of what else happens, regardless 
of w r hether there is a prisoner exchange, 
regardless of how- they negotiate their own 
proposal. In other words, that w-e should 
get out unilaterally. 

Moreover, they define withdrawal not just 
as the withdrawal of American forces, but 
the withdrawal of all American equipment, 
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all economic aid, all military aid, which is, in 
considering the fact that they receive from 
$800 million to $1 billion worth of aid from 
their allies, a prescription for a unilateral 
turnover. 

On the political evolution, our basic prin- 
ciple has been a principle we have been pre- 
pared to sign together with them, that we 
are not committed to any one political struc- 
ture or government in South Viet-Nam. Our 
principle has been that we want a political 
evolution that gives the people of South 
Viet-Nam a genuine opportunity to express 
their preferences. 

We have pointed out, in innumerable meet- 
ings, that we recognize that this is a tough ** 
problem. We have indicated with extraor- 
dinary repetitiveness, as those of you who 
have heard me will not challenge, with ex- 
traordinary repetitiveness, that we know that 
Vietnamese traditions are different and that 
we are prepared to listen to their version of 
what a free political process might be like. 

We have searched our souls to try to come 
up with a proposal that seems free to us; and 
after all, the agreement by the existing 
government — to have a commission compris- 
ing the people that wish to overthrow them 
run, organize, and supervise the election, to 
put the election under international super- 
vision, and to resign a month befoi'e the elec- 
tion — is not just a trivial proposal. 

The North Vietnamese position has been 
that they want us to agree with them, first, 
on replacing the existing government and, 
secondly, on a structure in which the proba- 
bility of their taking over is close to cer- 
tainty. 

They want us, in other words, to do in the 
political field the same thing that they are 
asking us to do in the military field, to nego- 
tiate the terms of the turnover to them, re- 
gardless of what the people may think. 

Now, the North Vietnamese had proved to 
be masters in ambiguity. Throughout these 
months while we were negotiating the nine 
points and they were lacerating us for not 
responding to the seven points, successions 
of Americans came back from Paris saying 
that they knew that if we would just make a 


proposal in the military field this would un- 
lock the door. At the precise moment they 
had told us, with even greater repetitiveness 
than I am capable of, that there w f as no solu- 
tion that did not include a political element; 
that there was no military proposal, as in- 
deed they have now r said publicly to the New 
York Times and yesterday in anticipation of 
what they thought might be the President's 
proposal last night. 

They have said that they want a govern- 
ment composed of people who stand for 
peace, neutrality, and independence. There 
is another magic word which eludes me at 
the moment. And Americans cannot object 
to this proposal. The only thing is, they are 
the only ones who know who stands for 
peace, neutrality, and independence. 

Whenever in these negotiations we have 
said, “All right, you don’t like Thieu. How 
about this fellow, or that fellow, or that 
fellow ?” there is almost no one that we 
know who they believe stands for peace, 
neutrality, and independence. 

So I would like to express this to you. The 
issue is to us: We are prepared, in all con- 
science and in all seriousness, to negotiate 
with them immediately any scheme that any 
reasonable person can say leaves open the 
political future of South Viet-Nam to the 
people of South Viet-Nam, just as we are not 
prepared to withdraw' without knowing any- 
thing at all of w r hat is going to happen next. 
So w'e are not prepared to end this war by 
turning over the Government of South Viet- 
Nam as part of a political deal. 

We are prepared to have a political proc- 
ess in which they can have a chance of win- 
ning, which is not loaded in any direction. 
We have given our view's of what this po- 
litical process might be. We are prepared to 
listen to their view's of what that political 
process might be. And w r e said in both notes 
of last fall, notes that were not intended for 
publication, at a time when we were hoping 
to be able to step before you with an agree- 
ment, that w r e are prepared to listen to their 
points. 

Now r , there has been some question of, 
“Did they ask us to replace or overthrow’ 1 — 
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or whatever the word is — “the existing* gov- 
ernment in South Viet-Nam?” 

We have every interest in stepping before 
you with total honesty. They have asked 
two things of us: 

One, an indirect overthrow of the govern- 
ment; that is to say, that we have to with- 
draw. The way they phrase it, we would 
have to withdraw all American equipment, 
even that which the South Vietnamese Army 
has. They have asked us to withdraw' all 
equipment, all future military aid, all future 
economic aid; and the practical consequence 
of that proposal, while they are receiving 
close to $1 billion worth of foreign aid, 
would be the indirect overthrow' of the Gov- 
ernment of South Viet-Nam, something 
about which there can be no question. 

But they have further asked us, and we do 
not w T ant to be forced to prove it, to change 
the government directly, generously leaving 
the method to us, and, therefore, the Presi- 
dent's statement was true and is supportable. 

We have no interest in engaging in a de- 
bate with the North Vietnamese that would 
force any more of this record into the open. 
We do have an interest that the American 
public understand exactly w'hat is at issue 
today. 

So, I repeat, on the political side, the war 
is not continuing because we w r ant to main- 
tain a government. We said on July 26 and 
on August 16, on July 26 orally and on 
August 16 in writing, that w f e w r ould abide 
by the outcome of any political process in 
South Viet-Nam and that they W'ere not 
committed to any particular government. 

We have, in the proposals of October 11 
and in the proposals we shall make tomor- 
row, that is to say, January 27 — the proposal 
the President made last night — w r e have out- 
lined a detailed process by which immedi- 
ately upon signature of an agreement, one 
of the most important aspects of sover- 
eignty, the organizing and running of elec- 
tions, would be put outside the existing 
government, and where the existing govern- 
ment would resign a month before the 
election, and w'e have told the other side that 
we are prepared to consider other proposals. 


• So, this is where we stand today. I am 
sorry that I have taken so much time in ex- 
plaining it, but I think it is important that 
w'e understand what the issues are and that 
we debate them in the spirit in which we 
have tried to advance them, which is to find 
a just settlement that can bring real peace 
to Indochina and that can unite our own 
people. 

Now, I will be glad to take questions. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, knowing the attitude 
now of the North Vietnamese as you do , 
could you give us a prognosis of what you 
expect the full exposure of the secret n ego- 
nations really to acccnnplish, beyond ivhat I 
think you have implied here , of composing 
some of the domestic disharmony that has 
been caused by the Viet-Nam war? 

Dr. Kissinger: Of course, we w'ould have 
to say that composing the domestic dishar- 
mony is a very major objective of our entire 
policy. If w r e can end the w^ar that has di- 
vided us so much as a united people and w r ith 
some dignity, then that is of very profound 
significance for America. 

So we admit, this is one motive. The other 
is, w r e had reached a point at which our 
public and our private positions were diverg- 
ing so much that rather than accelerating 
a settlement, the secret negotiations had the 
practical consequence of making it more 
difficult. 

The great advantage of secret negotiations 
is that you can leapfrog public positions 
without the turmoil that any change in posi- 
tions brings about internationally and do- 
mestically in some of the countries con- 
cerned. 

But here we w r ere in a situation in wdiich 
we were being pressed by sincere Americans 
at least to answ-er a proposal which we w r ere 
already dealing W'ith and in w'hich a w r hole 
liturgy w'as developing on the negotiations 
with perfect good faith and in w r hich the 
resulting division made the other side believe 
that the negotiations really were a form 
more of psychological warfare than of nego- 
tiations. 

Thirdly, it is conceivable to us, since the 
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Vietnamese did not survive 2,000 years 
under foreign pressure by developing quali- 
ties of excessive trust in foreigners, it is 
conceivable to us that they may have con- 
sidered our proposals of October 11 a nego- 
tiating ploy and therefore, by making them 
public and by President Thieu publicly com- 
mitting himself to this evolution, we added a 
crucial new ingredient to the situation which 
we hope may unlock some of the problems. 

We may be unduly influenced by our own 
bureaucratic experience, but it is not un- 
known that governments delay acting on 
things unless there is some impetus that re- 
quires a decision and that if something is 
painful or difficult, there is a tendency to 
push it into the future, especially in coun- 
tries that don't have an NSC [National Secu- 
rity Council] system as we do. [Laughter.] 

So, by making the proposal public, and by 
making clear that we will negotiate it in the 
spirit with which w r e transmitted it, that w r e 
might force a consideration in Hanoi on a 
somewhat more urgent basis than when they 
felt, well, if we don't answer it this month, 
we will answer it next month. 

These were some of the principal reasons 
that caused us to do this. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger , hoiv did a well-known, 
famous man like you slip into Paris so many 
times unobserved , and during this adminis- 
tration did you ever go secretly to Hanoi ? 

Dr. Kissinger: With respect to the last 
part of the question, I have not been in 
Hanoi during this administration. With re- 
spect to the first question, I must say on the 
trip around the world in July, the hardest 
part was not to get into Peking unobserved, 
the hardest part was to get to see the North 
Vietnamese unobserved since a few hundred 
of you were chasing me around Paris rather 
intensely. 

Now, of these 12 visits, I was in Paris 
secretly 10 times and twice I was there pub- 
licly, but the meetings were conducted se- 
cretly. So, for example, I saw the North 
Vietnamese on July 12 on my way back from 
my trip around the world, and my visit in 
Paris was known and some newspapers 


criticized my choice of dinner companions. 
The dinner, I may say, took place after I had 
already seen the North Vietnamese for 4 
hours. 

I don’t want to go into all the details of 
how it was done, because we may want to do 
it again. [Laughter.] But we generally flew 
to American military bases and then trans- 
ferred once or twice until we wound up, 
through the cooperation of President Pompi- 
dou, at some little-used airfields near Paris, 
and then we generally stayed in the out- 
skirts with the people we used as contacts. 

So, it was usually a rather hectic thing to 
accomplish all of this in 2 days and we gen- 
erally met in a meetingplace furnished by the 
other side, and I must say there has never 
been a leak. 

Q . Dr. Kissinger , you described a process 
of negotiation that teas taking place secretly 
over a period of several months, and then it 
suddenly stopped . You have received no 
answer from the other side from November 
on. Why do you think the process stopped? 

Dr. Kissinger: Let me be precise about 
what happened. The easy explanation is that 
they objected to our proposal, but that could 
not be true, because we submitted our pro- 
posal on October 11. We received a rather 
conciliatory reply, not as to substance, but 
as to the willingness to meet, on October 25, 
as I recall, in which they pointed out to us 
that our proposed date of November 1 was 
not possible and for the first time in our ex- 
perience with them, even gave us the rea- 
sons why it was not possible. 

Our experience has been that they would 
never accept the date we proposed. That has 
never happened, so they gave us another date 
and explained why that other date was pref- 
erable for them. We accepted that other date, 
which was November 20. 

On November 17, or 3 days before that 
meeting, they notified us that Le Due Tho 
was ill. Now, everyone W'ho has been en- 
gaged in these negotiations knows that in his 
absence no major change can occur. We 
tested it ourselves in our experience by meet- 
ing five times alone with Minister Xuan 
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Thuy, whom we respect. It is no reflection 
on Minister Xuan Thuy, it is simply a fact of 
the power relationship in Hanoi, that Le Due 
Tho, being a member of the Politburo, has 
authority that no official of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has. 

So, therefore, it is a very interesting ques- 
tion, what happened between October 25 and 
November 17. I don’t want to speculate on 
that, because it is a question that also occu- 
pies us. 

Q. What have you done to try to contact 
them to try to get it started again? 

Dr . Kissinger: As I have pointed out, 
after they turned it down on November 17, 
we told them on November 19 that we stood 
ready to meet at any time and that we were 
awaiting their recommendations. We reit- 
erated what I had said previously. We re- 
iterated that we were not offering this pro- 
posal on a take-it-or-leave-it basis but that 
we were prepared to consider other pro- 
posals that they might choose to make, This 
is the one to which they have never re- 
sponded. 

Since then, we have indirectly pointed out 
to them that the channel was still open 
through a number of devices that I cannot 
explain to you, but which were not formal 
communications. But there can be no ques- 
tion that they can be under no misappre- 
hension that we have been prepared to meet, 
and I can reiterate that today. 

We are still ready to resume talks in 
either public or private channels, or by other 
methods with which they are familiar. So 
there is no question about our readiness to 
negotiate. 

Q. Two specific, related questions: One, is 
there any specific significance to the particu- 
lar timing of this revelation; and two, given 
the deterioration of the military situation in 
Laos and Cambodia and the apparent im- 
p ending military buildup on the other side 
for Tet, what prospect, if any , is there for 
getting them to terms ? 

Dr. Kissinger: We had always thought 
that if our negotiations with the other side, 


our secret negotiations, would not make 
some significant progress by the time Con- 
gress returned, we would owe it to the public 
and to the Congress to put before them the 
framework within which negotiations had 
been conducted. It was not fair to our public 
debate to engage in a series of battles with 
the Senate in which we were trying to pro- 
tect a channel that was not active. 

We went through last year without an- 
swering months of criticism of refusal to 
respond to the seven points. We are not 
blaming the people who did it, because they 
had no other evidence to go on. But we en- 
dured months of criticism about deadlocks, 
about failure to respond to the seven points, 
about lack of imagination, because we 
thought that there was a chance of making 
progress and, therefore, this decision was 
made at the end of December, at a time when 
we actually did not think that there would 
be major offensive, but a series of high 
points. 

Now, the fact that there may be an offen- 
sive impending may add another element to 
it in this sense: This war has to end some- 
time, and sometime it must end through 
negotiations. It is not we who are looking 
for a military victory. We have tried to end 
it on the basis of the principles which we put 
before the North Vietnamese months ago. I 
don’t mean the formal principles, but the 
principles of justice, of recognition that 
they would be there, of recognition that 
while they may have reason to be suspicious, 
we know that if they don’t have an interest 
in maintaining the settlement, we will have 
a continuation of what happened in 1954. 

People say they were tricked in 1954. I 
don’t want to enter that debate as to whether 
they were or not. All I want to say is if they 
feel that they were taken advantage of, then 
within a foreseeable future the war will start 
again. So it is in our interest to have a 
settlement that takes this into account. 

Now the question is: Is there to be 
another round of warfare? We believe that 
we can contain the offensive, and it is even 
possible, maybe even probable, that the rea- 
son they make the offensive is as a prelude to 
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a subsequent negotiation. This at least has 
been their pattern in 1954 and was their 
pattern in 1968, 

So this is an attempt to say to them once 
again, “It is not necessary. Let's get the war 
over with now/' But our basic decision was 
made at a time prior to the event. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger , President Nixon has re- 
ferred to two occasions on which you dis- 
cussed the prisoner of war issue on your visit 
to Peking . Would you tell us whether you 
discussed at the same time the broader ques- 
tions that you have gone into here? 

Dr. Kissinger: Let me just say we will not 
discuss here any discussions we may have 
had with any other government. We have 
had discussions with several other govern- 
ments on this issue. We will not name them. 
We will not discuss them, because we feel 
that the secrecy of those discussions must be 
protected. 

Q. I just wanted to add to the last part of 
that , could you tell us whether you foresee 
what effect the disclosures here might have 
on the President's trip to Peking, if any ? 

Dr. Kissinger: I said when I returned 
from Peking the second time — it was not 
connected; it just happened to come up at a 
press conference, that was prior to the can- 
cellation of the meeting by the North Viet- 
namese — that we expect to settle the war in 
Viet-Nam with Hanoi, not with Moscow and 
not with Peking, and that remains our posi- 
tion. Our trip to Peking does not revolve 
around the situation in Indochina. It is not 
the central issue of the trip, and therefore 
we do not expect that these disclosures will 
affect the trip. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, can you give us, sir, in 
your judgment , the reason why the North 
Vietnamese , in dealing with the United 
States, xvould insist on the United States 
reaching comprehensive solutions, including 
a political solution ? Why are they unwilling 
to negotiate with us, in your judgment, on 
the military issue and take their chances in 
settling the political issues with the South 
Vietnamese ? 


Dr. Kissinger: The only explanation 
which I have, and there may be better ones, 
is that they apparently are not confident that 
if military and economic aid continues to 
South Viet-Nam that they can win their 
war with the South Vietnamese, because if 
they were, there is no reason why they 
should not accept our proposal, as you indi- 
cated. What they are, in effect, asking from 
us is precisely what the President said yes- 
terday: 

They are asking us to align ourselves with 
them, to overthrow the people that have been 
counting on us in South Viet-Nam. They are 
asking us to accomplish for them what they 
seem not confident of being able to achieve 
for themselves. 

That is the only explanation I can give, 
but I do not absolutely insist on it. It is a 
curious phenomenon; that is, it is they who 
have insisted that we deliver on the political 
process, rather than rely on themselves. 

Q . Dr. Kissinger, doesn't your interpreta- 
tion make the prospects rather bleak that 
they will accept the proposal? 

Dr. Kissinger: No. It makes it bleak that 
they will accept this proposal as long as they 
believe we may do it for them. If we will not 
do it for them, then the longer the war con- 
tinues, the worse that situation gets which 
they are trying to avoid, and they may settle 
for a political process which gives them less 
than 100-percent guarantee, but a fair crack 
at the political issue. 

Q . In view of the criticism you said you 
endured last year and in view of your great 
concern today about undermining the belief 
of the American people, why did the admin- 
istration so vigorously fight things such as 
the Moms field amendment and other resolu- 
tions of that nature ? 

Dr. Kissinger: Because there were many 
variations of the Mansfield amendment. The 
difficulty has been that we did not want to 
give the other side the impression that we 
were in a position where we were forced to 
accept the withdrawal demand and not be 
able to discuss the other aspects, and because 
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the precision of their knowledge of the rela- 
tive constitutional provisions of balance be- 
tween the Congress and executive was not so 
clear. 

We did this to maintain the balance. We 
did inform the congressional leaders that 
secret negotiations were going on, but they 
did not know all the details. 

Q . About the time you were opposing the 
Mansfield resolution, the bombing was also 
resumed in North Viet-Nam at the end of 
December . Could these two things have had 
any influence on the North Vietnamese to 
stop the secret talks? 

Dr . Kissinger ; The bombings took place 5 
weeks after the reported talk, and when 
there was an enormous step-up in their infil- 
tration, so that one could say the response 
to the most sweeping offer we had made was 
a massive step-up in their infiltration and a 
move toward a military solution. I think you 
have cause and effect in the reverse order. 

Q. Who would decide the composition of 
the electoral commission, the members of it? 

Dr. Kissinger: The composition of the 
electoral commission would not be decided by 
the Saigon government. The composition of 
the electoral commission would be subject to 
negotiation at the conference and therefore 
would have to be acceptable to the other side 
before the agreement could be implemented. 

Q. Doctor , I believe it was said that the 
new proposals xvere being accompanied by 
some alternatives. Are these continuing to 
be discussed ? 

Dr. Kissinger: The new proposal was ac- 
companied, in the speech, first by a renewed 
offer to discuss the military issues alone, 


just in case the North Vietnamese have 
changed their minds on this, which we think 
is unlikely, but we just want to make sure 
that this was true; and secondly, we have 
offered, on October 11, and we will repeat 
that offer tomorrow in Paris, a staged ap- 
proach to the implementation of this agree- 
ment by which the withdrawal and ex- 
changes could begin while the other details 
were still in the process of negotiation, as 
long as they were completed within the 6- 
month period. 

The press ; Thank you. 


U.S. Welcomes Signing of Treaty 
To Enlarge European Community 

Following is a White House statement 
made available to the press at Key Biscayne, 
Florida, on January 22. 

Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents dated January 24 

The President welcomes the signing today 
in Brussels of the treaty enlarging the Euro- 
pean Community to include the United King- 
dom, Ireland, Denmark, and Norway. 

The United States has always supported 
the strengthening and enlargement of the 
European Community. Upon the occasion of 
this historic act, the President wishes to em- 
phasize that this support is as strong as 
ever. The development of European unity 
will enable the peoples of Europe more ef- 
fectively to contribute to the enhancement 
of world peace, security, and prosperity. 

The President reaffirms that the closest 
cooperation between the United States and 
the emerging Europe is a cornerstone of our 
foreign policy. 
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